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I 


HE cold war which dominates the world politics of our time 

has increased interest in the non-Russian peoples living in 
USSR, for it is widely believed that they can be used to weaken 
and to disintegrate Soviet power. Such views are quite contrary to 
those of a few years ago, which assumed that Soviet policies had 
‘successfully dealt with the national problem. 

W. Kolarz’s book on Russia and her colonies will be very 
helpful for the students of the various nationalities in the 
USSR. Its 320 pages contain a wealth of geographic, economic, 
historical, and political information. The author does not limit 
himself to comparatively well-known national groups like the 
Ukrainians, but also describes such splinter groups as the Lapps, 
Karachey, and Ingush. Moreover, Kolarz’s forthright rejection 
of Soviet totalitarianism does not lead him to neglect a careful 
analysis of concrete and unique situations. At the same time, he | 
emphasizes the similarity of the methods used in the various 
parts of the Soviet Union. 

Despite all variations and changes in practice, the basic scheme 
of Soviet policies toward the nationalities is quite simple. In 
the first years after the Bolshevik seizure of power in 1917, the 
national movements that developed with the dissolution of the 
Russian empire were apparently favored, that is, utilized to gain 
power and political sympathy as well as to play potentially hostile 
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groups off against each other. The Soviet regime seemed to have 
broken completely with the old Russification attempts, and to 
be prepared to bring about a rise in national cultural conscious- 
ness among the various non-Russian groups. In the early twenties 
a policy of Ukrainization was carried out, going so far as to accept 
the return to the Soviet Ukraine of such non-Bolshevik na- 
tionalists as Hrushevesky. But then a change developed and 
centralizing tendencies became predominant. Soviet policy no 
longer pictured Great Russian chauvinism as the enemy. The 
new enemy was local separatist nationalism, which allegedly had 
permeated even the Communist leadership of the various na- 
‘tional groups. This centralism was identical with the increased 
emphasis upon Russian leadership. 

But this victory of Muscovite domination which, because of 
its new totalitarian character, is much more ruthless and sys- 
tematic than that of Tsarist times, also involves the claim that 
Soviet policies realize all the aspirations of the various national 
groups. Only bourgeois nationalists, Trotskyites, and the like, 
it is said, are eliminated. The Russian people is presented as 
the elder brother anxiously solicitous for the welfare of his 
younger relatives. “Historical” writings and propaganda empha- 
size that all non-Russian groups have greatly benefited from their 
link with the Russians. 

However, apart from some improvements in external cultural 
machinery, the desires of the various peoples have not been a 
determining influence in the Soviet policy. New national re- 
publics—as, for instance, Moldavia—are created for propaganda 
purposes abroad; peoples are judged, favored, punished, and 
liquidated according to their usefulness to the Moscow regime. 
Crimean Tartars, Volga Germans, and Kalmyks—to cite only 
three examples—are deported, though at first they were highly 
praised for their loyalty. Economic planning does not take local 
needs into consideration and often results in radical changes of 
the national composition of the population. Not the wishes of 
national groups but the requirements of Moscow’s imperial 
policies are decisive. As a result of these policies, the Russians 
are regarded as the leading people, and a hierarchy of the na- 
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tional groups has been established; the Slavic peoples—the Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, and Byelo-Russians—come at the top. Char- 
acteristic expressions of this development are the rewriting of 
history in order to show the identity of socialism and liberation 
with Russian hegemony in the USSR, and the linguistic policy. 
Non-Russian languages are Russified; the Latin alphabet, orig- 
inally imposed on non-Russian languages, is replaced by the 
Russian one. 

Kolarz hopes that the Soviet imperialism with its sham federal- 
ism will be replaced by a truly federalistic Russia. He is of the 
opinion that Byelo-Russia, Ukraine, and Great Russia ought to 
live together in political unity. He advocates the inclusion of 
the Caucasus and Central Asia in this ideal Russian common- 
wealth of the future, although he believes that the Baltic states 
must become independent. 


II 


Whereas Kolarz, despite all his denunciations of the brutalities 
of Russification, argues for a Russian federation, Professor Smal- 
Stocki advocates without any limitation the right of self-de- 
termination in Eastern Europe. He belongs to those students of 
Russian history who believe that the Soviet Union presents only 
a new form of that limitless expansionism characteristic of 
“Eternal Russia.” His book gives valuable descriptions of the 
desperate plight of Ukrainians under the Soviet regime. 

Unfortunately, however, the book is marred by highly emo- 
tional polemics against scholars whose views Professor Smal- 
Stocki regards as favorable to a Great Russian domination, and 
by suggestions that opponents of the dismemberment of the 
Russian empire must be linked to or influenced by Stalinism. 
The surprising assertion that practically all representatives of 
Russian literature from Pushkin to Dostoevski and from Ler- 
montov to Turgenev were non-Russians will surely not help 
the cause for which Professor Smal-Stocki is fighting. Neverthe- 
less, his book ought to be carefully studied, not only for its in- 
teresting material (the remarks on Engels’ and Marx’s “hierarchy 
of nations” are very suggestive), but as a testimony to the in- 
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tense feelings which the rise and the methods of the Russian 
empire have provoked. Utilitarian arguments and appeals to 
moderation cannot destroy such feelings, which may play a de- 
cisive role in the future of Eastern Europe. After 1917 they were 
first skillfully exploited and then politically defeated by the 
Soviet regime. 

III 


The book by J. Reshetar proves that it is possible to write 
about the explosive Ukrainian problem with restraint. He de- 
scribes the Ukrainian bid for independent statehood which 
“commenced in 1917 and ended in failure in 1920.” The com- 
plicated story of this attempt is masterfully disentangled. ‘The 
various factors involved—the innumerable Ukrainian political 
tendencies, from conservatism to combinations of nationalism 
and socialism—are analyzed with the same objectivity as the in- 
tervening non-Ukrainian factors (Soviet Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many, and the Allies). ‘The decisive role of intellectuals in the 
formation of a conscious Ukrainian nationalism, the lack of this 
national consciousness among the peasants, and the absence of 
a strong middle class, causing the failure of the bid for inde- 
pendence, are stressed. 

Reshetar realizes the weakness of the Ukrainian national rev- 
olution after 1917, but he also emphasizes that Ukrainian na- 
tionalism, as it continues to develop and to grow, must be 
regarded as a most important factor in Eastern Europe. ‘The 
time is past when it was possible to believe that the Ukrainians 
were simply a group belonging of necessity to the Russian em- 
pire. The development of the Soviet Ukraine, particularly after 
World War II—today it includes all Ukrainian inhabited ter- 
ritories, having incorporated Eastern Galicia and Carpatho- 
Ukraine—has surely strengthened tendencies which are opposed 
to any link with Russia. On the one hand, Russians are made 
responsible for the sufferings imposed by the Soviet regime; on 
the other hand, Western Ukrainians who formerly lived under 
Polish or Czech rule are inclined to emphasize that the Ukraine 
does not belong to the East and ought to be an integral part of 
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the Western world. Only the future can tell if Ukrainian na- 
tionalism will be overcome by the mixing of various national 
groups which has accompanied the industrialization of the 
Soviet Union. 

IV 


The fate of the Jews in the Soviet Union (and in the East 
European territories under its control) has been so widely dis- 
cussed that the book by S. M. Schwarz, published in 1951, will 
attract much attention. It gives a careful, detailed description of 
the Soviet theories about and policies toward the Jews and avoids 
hasty generalizations as well as unwarranted sensational con- 
clusions. 

Schwarz correctly emphasizes the tactical approach of Soviet 
leaders to nationality problems. Lenin was originally a central- 
ist. Only slowly did he realize the importance for revolutionary 
purposes of the longings of various national groups. The author 
impressively describes how the right of self-determination be- 
came subordinated to the requirements of Communist power. 
In this achievement he ably uses Stalin’s statements, particularly 
the latter’s formula demanding a culture national in form but 
socialist in content. The “socialist content” has more and more 
become identical with a Soviet policy emphasizing Russian 
leadership. The Jews were originally regarded by Lenin and 
Stalin not as a nation but as a group destined to disappear under 
the impact of industrialization. They would be swallowed up 
by other peoples. The fact that they had no specific territorial 
basis deprived them, according to the Bolshevik “classics,” of 
the claim to be a nation. Thus, Communist doctrine, opposing 
Tsarist anti-Semitism, regarded membership in a particular class 
(and not racial or historical-religious criteria) as decisive, and 
at the same time it rejected the demands of the Jews in Eastern 
Europe that they should form a national group, for instance, a 
particular organization in the socialist movement. After the 
seizure of power, the latter part of the Communist doctrine was 
not fully applied. Even the Jewish Communist organizations 
established by the party were looked upon as instruments to de- 
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stroy independent Jewish life. They disappeared in the early 
thirties, and in the late thirties their Jewish Communist leaders 
became victims of the Great Purge. The attempt to create a 
Jewish territory in Birobidzhan was not energetically supported 
and was probably designed only for propaganda purposes; the 
care of the Soviet regime for the Jews had to be demonstrated. 
However, anti-Semitism was opposed by the government, for it 
was an expression of hostility to the Soviets. 

Contrary to the doctrine, the Jews survived as a distinct group. 
As Schwarz emphasizes, anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union be- 
came much more popular than in Tsarist Russia, where it was 
“deliberately instigated’ by the administration. The existence 
of anti-Semitic feelings among the masses—which identified the 
Jews with Communism and overlooked the fact that the promi- 
nent Communist leaders of Jewish origin regarded themselves 
as completely assimilated Russians—provided great opportunities 
for Nazi propaganda. In response, a beginning was made in the 
elimination of the Jews from visible and representative posi- 
tions; the Nazi persecutions were played down in the Soviet 
press—manifestly in order to avoid the spread of sympathy for 
Hitler among anti-Semitic groups of the Soviet population. The 
steady rise of a Russian-determined Soviet nationalism utilized 
the original Communist “denial of the existence of a Jewish 
nationality.” Jews living in the Soviet Union were traitors if 
they considered themselves as linked with Jews outside its 
frontiers or sympathized with Israel (though Israel’s rise was 
favored by the Soviet government in order to create difficulties 
for British imperialism). 

“For the rulers of the Soviet Union the Jewish people is once 
more a vestige and anachronism,” writes Schwarz (p. 215). And, 
it may be added, an “‘anachronism” which can be used to pro- 
vide an outlet for the prejudices of the masses. ‘The measures 
against the Jews as “‘cosmopolitan,” and imperialist Zionist — 
agents, prevent the identification of the Soviet regime with the 
unpopular Jews, and provide other groups with chances for 
advancement and promotion. The fact that (contrary to the 
doctrine) the Jews did not disappear is used against them. Their 
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efforts to be completely assimilated, for instance, by accepting 
Russian names, do not necessarily help them. They are de- 
nounced as hiding their anti-Soviet character behind a mislead- 
ing mask. Racial anti-Semitism is officially rejected—which per- 
mits policy reversals such as that after Stalin’s death in the case 
of the Jewish doctors accused of murdering party leaders—but 
the identification of the Jews with a doomed bourgeois-capitalist 
world permits the regime to pursue what amount to anti-Semitic 
policies whenever they are regarded as politically useful. 


